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Confider well the member, and, if you have no probable 
hope of fanation , cut it off quickly. JVifeman's Surgery, 

Sa native, adj. [f\om Jan o.] Powerful to cure; healing. 

The vapour of coltsfoot hath a fanative virtue towards the 
lungs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Sa nativeness. n.f. [from fanative.] Power to cure. 
Sanctipica i ion. n.f. [fanClijication, I r. from fanClifico, low 
Latin.] 

1. The ftate of being freed, or a£l of freeing from the dominion 
of fin for the time to come. 

f he grace of his fanctifcation and life, which was firft re¬ 
ceived in him, might pafs from him to his whole race, as ma¬ 
lediction came from Adam unto all mankind. Hosker. 

2 , The aCt of making holy; confecration. 

The bifhop kneels before the crofs, and devoutly adores and 
kiffes it: after this follows a long prayer for the J'anCiification 
of that new fign of the crofs. Stillinzfleet. 

Sa'nctifier. n.f [from fanCiifyl] He that fanCtifies or makes 
holy. 

To be the fandifier of a people, and to be their God, is all 
°ne. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology, 

To SANCTIFY, v. a, [ fanClifier, Fr. fanCiifico, Latin.] 

1. To free from the power of fin for the time to come. 

For if the blood of bulls, fprinkling the unclean, fanCiifieth 
to the purifying of the flefh, how much more fhall the blood 
of Chrift? Heb. ix. 13. 

2. To make holy ; to make a means of holinefs. 

The gofpel, by not making many things unclean, as the 
law did, hath fanCtificd thofe things generally to all, which 
particularly each man to himfelf muff J'anCiify by a reverend 
and holyufe. Hooker. 

Thofe judgments God hath been pleafed to fend upon me, 
are fo much the more welcome, as a means which his mercy 
hath J'anCiifed fo to me as to make me repent of that unjuft 
a Cl. King Charles. 

Thofe external things are neither parts of our devotion, or 
by any ftrength in themfelves direCt caufes of it; but the grace 
of God is pleafed to move us by ways fuitable to our nature, 
and to fanCiify thefe fenfible helps to higher purpofes. South. 

What adions can exprefs the intire purity of thought, 
which refines and fanCiifies a virtuous man ? ' Addifon. 

3. To make free from guilt. 

The holy man, amaz’d at what he faw. 

Made hafte to fanCiify the blifs by law. Dry den. 

4. To fecure from violation. 

Truth guards the poet, fanCiifies the line. Pope. 

Sanctimo'nious. adj. [from j'andimonia , Latin.] Saintly; 
having the appearance of fan&ity. 

A fanCtimonious pretence, under a pomp of form, without 
the grace of an inward integrity, will not ferve the turn. L'EJI, 

S a'nctimon y. * n.f [fanCiimonia, Latin.] Holinefs; feru- 
pulous aufterity; appearance of holinefs. 

If fanCtimony , and a frail vow between an errant Barbarian 
2nd a fuperfubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wit, and 
all the tribe of hell, thou {halt enjoy her. Shah. Othello. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage to St. Jaques le Grand, which 
holy undertaking, with moft auftere fanCtimony, fide accom- 
plifh’d. Shakefpeare's All's well that ends well. 

There was great reafon why all difereet princes fhould be¬ 
ware of yielding hafty belief to the robes of fanCtimony. Ral. 

Sa'nction. n.f. [fanCtion, French ; fanCiio , Latin.] 

1. The aCl of confirmation which gives to anything its obliga¬ 
tory power; ratification. 

I have kill’d a Have, 

And of his blood caus’d to be mixt with wine: 

Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 

A fitter drink to make this fanCtion in. Ben. fohnf Catil. 

Againft the publick functions of the peace, 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 

To force their monarch. Dryden's ALn. 

There needs no pofitive law or function of God to ftamp an 
obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. South. 

By the laws of men, enaCled by civil power, gratitude is 
not enforted.; that is, not enjoined by the fanCtion of penal¬ 
ties, to be infliCted upon the perfon that fhall not be found 

South s Set 7110ns. 

The fatisfaCtions of the Chriftian life, in its prefent prac¬ 
tice and future hopes, are not the mere raptures of enthufiafm, 
as the ftriCteft profeflors of reafon have added the fanchon of 
their teftimony. IVatts. 

This word is often made the fanCtion of an oath: it is 
reckoned a great commendation to be a man of honour. Swift. 

Wanting fanCiion and authority, it is only yet a private 
work. Baker on Learning. 

2. A Jaw; a decree ratified. Improper. 

’Tis the firft fanCtion nature gave to man, 

Each other to aflift in what they can. Denham. 

Sa'nctitude. n f. [from fancius, Latin.] Holinefs; good- 
nefs; faintlinefs. 

In their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker fhone. 

Truth, wifdom, fanCiitude , ferene and pure. Milton. 
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SaVctity. n f [janCiitqs, Latin.] 

1. Holinefs; the ftate of being holy. 

At his touch. 

Such fanCiity hath heaven given his hand, 

They prefently amend. 

God attributes to place 
No fanCiity , if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent. 

2. Goodnefs ; the quality of being good ; purity; godlinefs. 

This youth 
I reliev’d with fuch fanCiity of love. 

And to his image, which methought did promife 
Moft venerable worth, did I devotion. Shakefpeare 

It was an obfervation of the ancient Romans, that their 
empire had not more increafcd by the ftrength of their arms 
than the fanCiity of their manners. Addifon 

3. Saint; holy being. J 

About him all the fanCiiiies of heav’n 
Stood thick as ftars, and from his fight receiv’d 
Beatitude paft utr ranee. Mdton. 

To Sa nctuarise. v. n. [from fanCiuary.] To fhelter by 
means of facred privileges. 

No place indeed fhould murder fanduarife. Shakef) 

SA'NCTUARY. n.f [fanCtuaire, Fr. fanCluarium, Latin.] 

1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly the penetralia, or moft 
retired and awful part of a temple. 

Having wafte ground enough, 

Shall we defire to raze the fanCiuary, 

And pitch our evils there. Shakefpeare. 

They often plac’d 

Within his fanCiuary itfelf their fhrines. Milton. 

Let it not be imagined, that they contribute nothing to the 
happinefs of the country who only ferve God in the duties of 
a holy life, who attend his fanCiuary , and daily addrefs his 
goodnefs. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. A place of protection ; a facred afylum: whence a fanCiuary 
man , one who takes Ihelter in a holy place. 

Come, my boy, we will to fanCiuary. Shakefp. R. Ill, 
I’ll hence forthwith unto the fanCiuary , 

To fave at leaft the heir of Edward’s right. Shah. H.Vl, 
Oft have I heard of fanCiuary men ; 

But fanCiuary children, ne’er ’till now. Shakef. R. III. 
He fled to Beverly, where he and divers of his company 
regiftered themfelves fanCiuary men. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Howfoever the fanCiuary man was protected from his credi¬ 
tors, yet his goods out of fanCiuary fhould not. Bacon's H. VII. 
This our high place, our fanCiuary, our hill. Milton. 

3. Shelter; protection. 

What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to the mea¬ 
dows? Very much, fays the frog; for he that’s worfted will 
be fure to take fanCiuary in the fens. L'Ef range. 

The admirable works of painting were made fuel for the 
fire ; but fome reliques of it took fanCiuary under ground, and 
efcaped the common deftiny. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

SAND, n.f [ fand , Danifh and Dutch.] 

1. Particles of ftone not conjoined, or ftone broken to powder. 

That finer matter called fand, is no other than very fmall 
pebbles. IVoodward. 

Here i’ til ' fands 

Thee I’ll rake up, the poll unfanClified. Shakef. K. Lear. 

Hark, the fatal followers do purfue ! 

The fands are number’d that make up my life: 

Here muft I ftay, and here my life muft end. Shak. H. VI. 
Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be no veins of 
fand any great depth within the earth. Bacon. 

Calling for more paper to referibe, king Philip fhewed him 
the difference betwixt the ink box and fand box. Howel . 

If quickfilver be put into a convenient glafs veffel, and that 
veflel exaCIly flopped, and kept for ten weeks in a fandf'er- 
nace, whofe heat may be conftant, the corpufcles that confti- 
tute the quickfilver will, after innumerable revolutions, be fo 
conneCled to one another, that they will appear in the form of 
a red powder. B°r e ‘ 

Engag’d with money bags, as bold 
As men with fand bags did of old. Hudibtas. 

The force of water cafts gold out from the bowels 0 
mountains, and expofes it among the fands of rivers. Dryden. 
Shells are found in the great fand pit at Woolwich. JVoodiv . 

Celia and I, the other day, 

Walk’d o’er the fand hills to the fea. Prior. 

2. Barren country covered with fands. < . , 

Moft of his army being flain, he, with a few of his fnen 1 s, 
fought to fave themfelves by flight over the defer tjdnds. Kn. 

Her fons fpread 

Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian fands. J[ it At- 

Sa'ndal. n.f [fandale , Fr. fandalium , Latin.] A loofe K> e< 
Thus fung the uncouth Twain to th’ oaks and rills, 

While the Hill morn went out with fandals grey. Muton. 

From his robe 

Flows light ineffable: his harp, his quiver, 

And Lycian bow are gold : with gold en fandals 
His feet are fhod. 
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The fandals of celeftial mold. 

Fledg’d with ambrofial plumes, and rich with gold. 
Surround her feet. Popes Odyffey. 

Sa'ndarak. n.f [ fandara-que , French; fandaraca, Latin.] 

1 A mineral of a bright right colour, not much unlike to red 
arfenick. Bailey. 

A white gum oozing out of the juniper-tree. Bailey. 

'ndblind, adj [fand-and blind.] Having a defeCl in the 
eyes, by which fmall particles appear to fly before them. 

* My true begotten father, being more than fandblind, high 
aravelblind, knows me not. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Sa'ndbox Tree, n.f [hura, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a funnel-fhaped flower, conlifting of one leaf, which 
is fpread open at the brim, and llightlycut into twelve parts : 
at the bottom of the tube is placed the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a globular cornprefled fruit, which has twelve 
cells, in each of which is contained one roundifh flat feed. 
The fruit of this plant, if fuffered to remain on ’till they are 
fully ripe;, burft in the heat of the day with a violent explo- 
fion, making a noile like the firing of a piftol, and hereby the 
feeds are thrown about to a confiderable diftance. Thefe feeds, 
when green, vomit and purge, and are fuppofed to be fome- 
what a-kin to nux vomica. Miller. 

S.Vnded. adj. [from.fand.] 

1 . Covered with fand ; barren. 

In well fancied lands little or no fnow lies. 

The river pours along 

Refiftlefs, roaring dreadful down it comes; 

Then o’er the Janded valley floating fpreads. 

2. Marked with fmall fpots ; variegated with dufky fpecks. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, fo funded , and their heads are hung 

With ears that fweep away the morning; dew; 

Crook-knee’d and dewlap’d, like Theflalian bulls; 

Slow in purfuit; but match’d in mouth like bells. 

Each under each. Shakefpeare. 

Sa'nderling. n.f A biid. 

Among the firft fort we reckon coots, fanderlings, pewets, 
and mews. Careiv. 

SaNders. n.f. [fant alum, Latin.] A precious kind of Indian 
wood, of which there are three forts, red, yellow, and 

S reen - . . . Bailey. 

Aromatize it with funders. JVifeman s Surzery. 

Sandever. n.f. 6 y 

That w’hich our Englilh glaflmen call fandever , and the 
French, of w’hom probably the name was borrowed, fuinde - 
ver, is that recrement that is made when the materials of 
glafs, namely, land and a fixt lixiviate alkali, having been firft 
baked together, and kept long in fufion, the mixture cafts up 
the fupcifiuous fait, which the workmen afterwards take off 
with ladles, and lay by as little worth. Boyle. 

Sa ndisii. adj. [ from Jand.] Approaching to the nature of 
fand ; loofe ; not clofe; not compadl. 

Plant the tenuifolia s and ranunculus’s in frefh fandifh earth, 

, ‘ aken from Ulld y th r e ‘urf. Evelyn's Kclendar. 

OA ndstone. n.f. [fand and yfcmr.] Stone of a loofe and 
friable kind, that cafily crumbles into fand. 

Grains of gold mfand/lone. grey, variegated with a faint ereen 
and blue, from the mine of Cofta Rica, which is not reckoned 
1 ich; but every hundred weight yields about an ounce of 

IVuodward . 


gold. 
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Sa'ndy. adj. [from fand .J 

1. Abounding w’ith fand ; full of fand. 

I fhould not fee the fandy hourglafs run, 

But I fhould think of fhallows and of flats. 

Safet fhall he be on the Jandy plains. 

Than where caftles mounted ftand. Shakefb H VT 

tor ar regl ° n derc v ‘ t ’ dl 7 > a n dJandy, that travellers are fain 
carry water on their camels. Brown's Vulg. Errours 

Rough unweildy earth, nor to the plouah 
. 01 i t0 ^ 1C cat tle kina, with fandy ftones 
And gravel o’er-abounding. 

, r p’ er >' 4 wi l c lswerc yellow harvefts fpread. 

2. Lonfiftmg of fand; unfolid. 

Favour, fo bottomed upon the fandy foundation of nerfoml 

sVTT" y ; can r be l on s IK ' ed - bZMVz!. 

a poem on preferving th/body inl and AjCM™ 
oang. I he preterite of fmg. 

* Mofes and Ifrael this fong unto the Lord Ex w 

^ r the 


tile animal thafhas tha/' 10 ! n ^ rument °f fanguificalion, 

juices, derived from the ^ Can " eVer have > hc vita 

Althn,a id neTon h °° ’ * g °° d fete ' 

pe.fons have voracous appetites, and confe- 


quently, for want of a right fanguifcation, are Icucophlegma- 
tick. Arbuthnot on A aments. 

Sa^guifier. n.f. [fanguis and facio, Latin.] Producer of 
blood. 

Bitters, like choler, are the beft fanguif ers, and alfo the 
beft febrifuges. Floyer on the Humours. 

To Sa'ncuify. v. n. [fanguis and facio, Latin.] To produce 
blood. 

At the fame time I think, I command : in inferior faculties, 
I walk, fee, hear, digeft, fanguif^y, and cqrnify, by the power 
of an individual foul. Hale. 

SaNguinary. adj. [ fanguinarius , Lat. favguinaire, French ; 
from fanguis , Latin.] Cruel; bloody''; murtherous. 

We may not propagate religion by w r ars, or by fanguinar.y 
perfections to force confciences. Bacon. 

The feene is now more fanguinary, and fuller of actors : 
never was fuch aconfufed myfterious civil v/ar as this. Howel. 

Paflion transforms us into a kind of favages, and makes us 
brutal and fanguinary. Eroome's Votes on the Odyffey. 

Sa'nguinary. n.f. [fanguis , Lat.] An herb. Ainfwortb. 
Sa'nguine. adj. [fanguin, Fr. Janguineus, from fanguis, Lat.] 

1. Red; having the colour of blood. 

This fellow 

Upbraided me about the rofe I wear; 

Saying, the fanguine colour of the leaves 

Did reprefent my mafter’s blufhing cheeks. Shak. H. VI. 

A ftream of nect’rous humour iffuing flow’d 
Sanguine. ' " Milton. 

Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her fanguine gown. Dryden. 

Her flag aloft, fpread ruffling to the wind. 

And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire : 

T lie weaver, charm’d with what his loom defign’d. 

Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 

2 . Abounding with blood more than any other humour; cheerful. 

I he cholerick fell fhort of the longevity of the fanguine. Bro. 
Though thefe faults differ in their complexions as fanguine 
from melancholy^ yet they are frequently united. Gov. of Tongue. 

3. Warm; ardent; confident. 

A fet of fanguine tempers ridicule, in the number of fop¬ 
peries, all fuch apprehenfions. Swift. 

Sanguine, n.f [fromfanguis.] Blood colour. 

A griefly wound. 

From which forth gufh’d a ftream of gore, blood thick, * 
That all her goodly garments ftain’d around, 
f And in deep fanguine dy’d the grafly ground. Fa. Shieen. 
Sa^nguineness. ) n. f [from fanguine.] Ardour ; heat of ex- 
Sanguinity. 3 pe£lation; confidence. Sanguinity is per¬ 
haps only ufed by Swift. 

Rage, or phrenfy it may be, in fome perhaps natural cou¬ 
rage, or J'ajiguinentf of temper in others; but true valour it is 
not, if it knows not as well to fuffer as to do. That mind is 
truly great, and only that, which ftands above the power of all 
extrinfick violence ; which keeps itfelf a diftindl principality, 
independent upon the outward man. Decay of Piety 

I very much diftruft your fanguinity. Swift. 

Sanguineous adj. • [fanguineus, Latin ; fanguin, French.] 

1. Lonftituting blood. J 

This animal of Plato containeth not only fanguintous and 
reparable particles, but is made up of veins, nerves, and ar- 

_ j• .... , Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Abounding with blood. 

A plethonck conftitution, in which true blood abounds, is 
called^ fanguincous. a , f 

Sanhedrim. n.f. [fynedrium, Latin.] The chief council 
h^h n prieft Sd’ed 0nr,ft,,1S ° f fevent - y clders > whom the 

Sa'nicle. n.f. [Janicle, Fr. fanicula. Latin.] A plant. 

is an umbelliferous plant, and its flower conlifts of five 
’ es ’ p,aced orbicularly; but bent back to the centre of the 

che em P alem ^t, which becomes a fruit 

,°l tW ° k'T’ u hicH 3re gibb0us and P rickl F on one 

liae, but plain on the other. 71/1:11 

SA’NIES. n.f [Latin ] Thin matter; ferous excretion. 

ter [ha e „ g rii«l , : h /r nd ^ <km ’ ? tbermat ' 

s Yi7Til!i g e [ flTp- ,Vl ' ] Runnins a thi " 

wa?to "i" g?he . ulcer >"»". I propofed digeftion as the only 
way to Femove the pain. T 7/t ' 

A'Nrrv. n.f. [ fanitas, Latin.] Soundnefs of mind. V*™™' 

Row pregnant, fometimes, his replies are ? 

A happinefs that often madnefs hits on. 

Which famty and reafon could not be 

Sank° ^ 

r ed 

others of their fhim a L ° finps, and gave divers 

they font and^e M ^ 5 ^ V alter 

1 ' Bacon's JVar with Spain. 
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